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THE CIRCUS PARTIES IN BYZANTIUM 


THEIR EVOLUTION AND THEIR SUPPRESSION 


The problems of the origin and evolution of the Circus parties 
in Byzantium have of recent years attracted increasing attention 
among specialists. This growing interest is only natural, as every 
student of the early period of Byzantine history is aware of the 
important rôle which the Circus parties often played in the politi- 
cal and religious life of Byzantium. The problems raised are many 
and some of them difficult. It is not always easy to give a clear 
picture of the growth of those parties, as the sources referring to 
them are not numerous and often lack precision. The present short 
study has no other object than to recapitulate the results of recent 
researches and to call the attention of experts to some details that 
might perhaps help them in solving the puzzle of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the Circus parties from political life. 


As students of Byzantine history used to look at the world of 
Byzantium from a Roman angle, little was known until fairly re- 
cently of the people’s share in public affairs in the Byzantine Em- 
pire. It is true, of course, that both people and Senate once par- 
ticipated very actively in the government of ancient Rome, but 
their rights and influence gradually dwindled to almost complete 
absorption into the emperor’s divine and absolute power; and as 
the people thus surrendered its sovereignty to the emperor to make 
him the exclusive and autocratic source of law, the old legislative 
assemblies ceased to meet and the Senate degenerated into a purely 
ornamental body with little more than the shadow of its old powers 
and prerogatives. 


The decline definitely began under the successors of Diocletian; 
and when Constantine the Great founded his dynasty, he could 
safely offer his administrative posts to senators as well as to 
knights, since the senators had long ceased to be the monarch’s 
rivals. Since Constantine had transferred the whole organism of 

. Roman institutions to the Bosphorus, it was assumed that things 
continued to evolve in Byzantium along the same lines as they had 
done in Rome under the Caesars, and that they were not affected 
by Christianity, however much it may have transformed sume of 
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the old Roman institutions. But it seemed difficult to accept the 
view that in a Christian empire the imperial sovereignty which the 
Church had accepted in its Roman form should tolerate any limita- 
tion from a body such as the Senate or the people, when the old 
formula “Senatus Populusque Romanus” was nothing but the 
empty shell of its old self.! 


But this general conviction is open to correction, for Christian- 
ity did influence the growth of political ideas in Byzantium more 
than might have seemed possible at first sight. It is now estab- 
lished that when Constantine, compelled by the spread of the Arian 
heresy and the trouble it created inthe Church and in the Empire, 
decided to summon a council in order to define the true Christian 
doctrine on the subject, he took his inspiration from the Roman 
Senate and modelled the convocation and the procedure of the 
council on the senatorial assemblies, which were to remain the pat- 
tern of all subsequent meetings of the same kind? 


The new ecclesiastical senate found it of course impossible to 
keep to the restrictive procedure to which the emperors had sub- 
jected the Roman Senate, since the topics on which the bishops, 
the new senators, had to give their decision, were of vital impor- 
tance; nor could the emperor, who personally presided at the meet- 
ings, unless represented by his magistrates, expect the council 
merely to express their agreement by acclamation, as had been the 
general custom at the sessions of the Senate during the last period 
of the Roman Empire. The new senators were given full freedom 
of speech and in spite of the emperor’s claim to be summus ponti- 


1Cf. on the functions of the Roman people and the Senate under the 
Republic and the Patriciate, Th. Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht, III, 
(Leipzig, 1887, 1888), 1, 2. An exhaustive study on Roman Senate from the 
Roman Kingdom to the period of the Caesars was written by O’Brien Moore 
for Pauly’s Real-Enzyklopddie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supple- 
mentband VI (Stuttgart, 1935), s.v. “Senatus,” col. 660-800, where a full 
bibliography will be found. 


2Cf. our study “De Potestate Civili in Conciliis Oecumenicis, Acta VI 
Congressus pro Unione Ecclesiarum”; Academia Velehradensis vol. X (Olo- 
mouc, 1930). An English translation of the lecture appeared in the Review 
Christian East, X (1932), 95-108. Constantine’s initiative must have been 
accepted the more readily by his contemporaries since the bishops themselves 
had followed in their deliberative assemblies before the Nicean Council the 
agenda of the Senate. Cf. P. Batiffol, “Le Règlement des premiers Con- 
ciles Africains et le Réglement du Sénat Romain,” Bulletin de Vane. Lit. et 
d’archéol. chrét., TIT (1913), 3-19; Idem, “Origine du Règlement des con- 
ciles,” Études de liturgie et d archéol. (Paris, 1919), 84-153. 
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‘fex, they actually restricted his authority in religious matters, 
since they were the only voters, to the exclusion of the emperor or 
his representatives, as by a special dispensation of Providence it 
had been the case in the Roman Senate. Their decisions were given 
force of law in ecclesiastical matters and were endorsed with the 
emperor’s signature. The ecclesiastical senate therefore revived 
features which had been a credit to the Roman Senate under the 
Republic. 


It is quite possible that this development acted as a stimulant 
on the further evolution of the Senate in Byzantium. In fact, the 
Byzantine Senate, contrary to what has been hitherto assumed, 
was anything but a dead institution, and many instances can be 
quoted to prove that although it never attained the freedom and 
importance of its ecclesiastical partner, it still did continue to 
exist and to perform some important functions for many centuries. 
In many ways, the Byzantine Senate differed from its Roman pre- 
decessor: it was composed of high administrative officials and acted 
as an imperial council advising the emperor in all matters of im- 
perial concern, the custom gradually prevailing that some political 
questions should not be decided by the emperor without first being 
laid before the Senate for its opinion. In the VIIIth century we 
see that body opposing the emperor’s wishes and the weak Michael 

` I yielding to the Senate’s will; and in the intervals between two 
- succeeding reigns, the Senate used to function on its own authority? 
It is ‘then not improbable that the oecumenical councils, which 
after all were an offshoot of the senatorial institution, infused into 
the Byzantine Senate, by expanding their own powers, the will to 
recover some of the functions which had been the attribution of 
the early Senate.* 


3 This matter has so far not been adequately studied. Cf. J. B. Bury, The 
Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1910), 4, 7, 34, 48. 
J. B. Bury compares the functions of the Senate in Byzantium with those of 
the Synhedrion in the Hellenistic kingdoms. The resemblance deserves to be 
noted: was there in Byzantium a certain survival of the old Hellenistic tra- 
ditions which rose again to the surface when the central government was 
transferred from West to East? Cf. on the interaction of Roman and 
Oriental law L. Mitteis’s book Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den Ostlichen 
Provinzen des Römischen Kaiserreichs (Leipzig, 1891). 


4On the Byzantine Senate in the VIIth and XIth centuries, ef. C. Diehl, 
“Le Sénat et le Peuple Byzantin aux Vile et VIIIe siècles,” Byzantion, 1 
(1924), 201. On the evolution of the Senate in the western part of the Em- 
pire, cf. C. Lécrivain, Le Sénat Romain depuis Dioclétien à Rome et â Con- 
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The fact is that although. the old Roman conception of the 
monarch’s absolute sovereignty continued to hold the field in 
Byzantium, the people had apparently more to say in political af- 
fairs than they had in Rome under the Caesars. The people’s share 
in the installation of a new emperor is well known: the emperor 
had first to be acclaimed by the crowds in the Hippodrome before 
his coronation. It is well known also that the people of Constan- 
tinople often had a voice in the autocrats’ decisions; this. voice, in 
the first centuries of the Empire, was pronounced by the two promi- 
nent parties in the Circus of the city, the Greens and the Blues. 
The introduction of this new public feature must somehow be 
linked with the religious status of the Empire. The great theologi- 
cal controversies which had started with the rise of Arianism were 
not limited to churchmen and intellectuals, but roused the interest 
of the middle classes in the cities as well. The special character 
of eastern Church organisation and of eastern mentality made this 
inevitable. The growth of eastern Christianity on a national basis 
had resulted in a lively participation by the ordinary faithful in 
the divine service and in the life of the Church, and since the cham- 
pions of the new faith had always made it their policy to appeal to 
the crowds for support of their doctrines, it was impossible for the 
faithful to keep clear of controversies. As the agitators looked out- 
side the churches for their base of attack, they could only find it 
in the existing popular organisations. 


On the other hand, if the emperor happened to adhere to the 
decisions of a heretical assembly and, as executor of the bishops, 
imposed their decisions on the clergy and the faithful of the Em- 
pire, these were left but one way to redress and to restore the faith 
—to wait patiently for the advent of the next emperor and count on 
his orthodoxy to reverse the unorthodox acts of his predecessor. It 
was only natural that many of them did not limit themselves to 
prayers and pious wishes to attain their end, but cast about for 
some more tangible methods to get rid of the heretical emperor. 
Here again, the Byzantine constitution came to the rescue.” The 


stantinople (Paris, 1888), Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, LII. We should especially mention two studies by H. Gelzer, Das Ver- 
hältnis von Staat und Kirche in Byzanz, and Die Konzilien als Reichsparla- 
mente, republished in his Ausgewählte Schriften (Leipzig, 1907), 56-155. 


5 A work on the Byzantine constitution is still wanting. E. Stein has been 
preparing a study on the Byzantine State, but his preparatory study — 
“Untersuchungen zur Spitbyzantinischen Verfassung und Wirtschaftsgeschich- 
te,” published in Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, Bd. I (1922), 
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emperor was God’s Anointed, chosen by the Lord to carry out His 
will. Only the Lord had the disposal of the throne. He alone could 
discard an emperor as He had discarded Saul, and select a better 
representative as He had selected David to replace Saul. But the 
only sign of an alteration in God’s will was the success of a usur- 
per in seizing the throne and ejecting the occupant, which made a 
successful revolution the only possible method, one that had the 
semblance of legality, of getting rid of a monarch who was not 
wanted. Malcontents could thus hardly think of a better expedient 
to turn out any emperor who failed to fall in with their political 
or religious views or to pander to their ambitions. 


If any opposition party was to achieve success, it was essential 
that it should be organised and find a backing in the army as well 
as among a portion of the populace. Evidently there was in Byzan- 
tium no political organisation as such which could be used as a 
spearhead for any agitation, political or otherwise; but the neces- 
sity for giving some sort of expression to agreement or disagreement 
with imperial policy was so imperative that since such a spearhead 
did not exist, it had to be created. So it came about that in the 
early public life of Byzantium the Circus factions provided just 
the material for the purpose. 


The Byzantines had inherited the Romans’ passion for horse 
racing and the organisation which in Rome had grown round the 
Circus and public entertainments found its way into the new 
eastern capital. Here the Circus parties—Blues, Greens, Reds and 
Whites—were at the outset neither more nor less than sporting or- 
ganisations to look after the numerous personnel employed in the 
Circus and to finance public sports. Dealing at the beginning only 
with horse racing, these Circus parties later took over control of 
all Circus entertainments and, as is the case with our modern foot- 


1-26 — does not touch our problem. We call the reader’s attention to the 
booklet, The Byzantine Empire, by N. Baynes (London, 1925), as it would 
be difficult to find a clearer and more illuminating exposé of Byzantine politi- 
cal ideology and one based on more solid knowledge of Roman institutions, 
especially on pp. 5ff,. 114 ff., 191 ff. Cf. also, H. Gelzer, Byzantinische Kultur- ` 
geschichte (Leipzig, 1909), the studies mentioned in the Ausgewählte Schrif- 
ten, und J. B. Bury’s The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (London, 
1910). Cf. the more recent papers: G. Ostrogorski, “Otnoshenye Cerkvi i Gosu- 
darstva v Vizantii,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, IV (1931), and P. Charanis, 
“Coronation and Its Constitutional Significance in the Later Roman Empire,” 
Byzantion, XV (1940-1941), 48-66. 
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ball clubs, a certain amount of rivalry, which generated not a 
little heat, kept them interested and in good humour.® 


In Rome, the Circus parties were probably never more than 
_ private organisations; but in Constantinople and in the great cities 
of the eastern Empire, their private character was soon lost and 
probably from the IVth century onwards the parties were charged 
with functions and duties that had little in common with their 
original purpose. The government formed around the main Circus 
parties, the Blues and the Greens, a special organisation of the ur- 
ban population called the demes (collegia popularia) whose leaders 
were appointed, or at any rate, approved by the government. These 
demes constituted a sort of armed popular militia ready at any 
moment to be summoned to the defence of the cities or to take their 
share in official celebrations, their task being regulated by the 
numerous and minute prescriptions of the Byzantine ceremonial 
code.” 


The demes grew in importance in the centuries that followed, 
especially at times of invasion when the popular militia had to 
stand by the imperial army to cooperate in the defence of the 
threatened cities, while their influence in political life grew apace 
and became a factor which emperors had to respect. Meanwhile, 
the Blues and the Greens developed their respective characteristic 
features as kinds of political parties: the Greens represented the 
truly popular elements, liberal, “democratic,” and were recruited 
from among the lower classes of artisans, workers and peasants, a 
turbulent crowd and fond of novelties; the Blues or conservative 
elements, more stolid and steady, were recruited from among the 
higher classes, their clients and dependents. In many towns, the 
two parties often melted into local groups. It is thanks to G. 
Manojlovic’s researches that we are better informed today about 
these divisions and the people’s contribution to the growth of the 
Byzantine Empire.’ 


6 Cf. E. Stein, Geschichte des Spatrémischen Reiches, I (Wien, 1928), 441 
ff., which has a short account of the evolution of the Circus parties. 


TIt is a moot point whether this interesting and important growth of a 
popular element in the cities was not a survival under a Roman cloak of old 
Greek and Hellenistic influences, 


8 “Carigradski Narod,” a study published in 1904 in Nastavni Vjesnik 
(Zagreb), XIIth fascicule, translated into French and corrected by M. H. 
Grégoire in Byzantion, XI (1936), 617-716, under the heading “Le Peuple de 
Constantinople.” Cf. also G. I. Bratianu, “L’Empire et la Démocratie à By- 
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The Constantinople Hippodrome was in fact a sort of parlia- 
ment, if it be allowable to use such a comparison, where the popu- 
lace ventilated its opinion, wishes and grievances, and often took 
its share in the government’s important moves. In order to secure 
the popular support they needed, emperors often found themselves 
driven to favour one or other of these parties, whose intervention 
more than once altered the course of the Empire’s destiny.® They 
often counterbalanced the emperor’s absolute power with happy 
results, and since religious and political questions had a way of 
getting inextricably mixed, the influence of either Blues or Greens, 
whichever happened to be in power, was equally decisive in reli- 
gious quarrels. 


In a few pages, G. Manojlovic!® has told us of the part played 
by the Blues and the Greens in Byzantium and throughout the 
Empire in the Monophysite conflict; but a more detailed account 
comes from a Russian scholar of Syrian origin, the Hieromonachus 
Gerasim Yared.!! Both works show that on religious issues the two 
factions usually adopted opposite points of view. Generally speak- 
ing, the turbulent and liberty-loving Greens were no more friendly 
to the established religion than they were to the established dy- 
nasty and they freely supplied every new heresy with its recruits; 


zance,” Byz. Zeitschrift, XX XVII (1937), 86-111. Cf. besides, some previous 
studies on this subject: Wilken, “Die Parteien der Rennbahn, vornehmlich 
im Byzantinischen Kaiserthum,” Abhandl. d. Phil. Hist. d. Preuss. Ak. 
(Berlin, 1827), 217-248; A. Rambaud, De Byzantino Hippodromo et Circen- 
sibus Factionibus (Paris, 1870); “Le Monde Byzantin,” Revue de Deux 
Mondes, Aug. 15, 1871; and Th. Uspenskij, “Partii cirka i Demy v Konstanti- 
noplje,” viz. Vremennik, I (1894), 1-16. Other indications are to be found in 
the following writings: E. Stein, Geschichte des Spätrömischen Reiches, I 
(Wien, 1928), 441 ff. Friedlander-Wissova, Darstellungen aus der Sittenges- 
chichte Roms, II (1922), 1 ff. H. Gelzer, “Die Genesis der Byzantinischen 
Themenverfassung,” Abh. d. Sdchs. Ges. d. Wissensch. Ph. Hist. Kl. XVIII, 
5 (1899), II, 13-15. The very last treatment of this important subject has just 
appeared in the Vizanttiskt Sbornik (Moscow-Leningrad, 1945), pp. 144-227. 
It is a very scholarly article by A. P. Diakonov, Vizanttiskie dimy i fakcü v 
V-VII vv. 


®Cf. the study by Yvonne Janssens, “Les Bleus et les Verts sous Maurice 
Phocas et Heraclius,” Byzantion, XI (1936), 499, 536. 

10 “Le Peuple de Constantinople,” loc. cit., 655-665. This portion of his 
study lacks precision. 


11 “Otzuivui sovremennikov o sv. Fotiye Patr. Konst. v svyazi s istorieyu 
politicheskikh Partii v imperii,” Khirstianshoe Chtenie, 1872-1873. This 
study has been overlooked by all those who dealt with the problem. i 
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whereas the conservative Blues, who believed in order in State. af- 
fairs and supported the dynasty, usually stood by the representa- 
tives of orthodoxy. That such were to a large extent their respec- 
tive attitudes in the evolution of the Empire, at any rate till the 
rise of iconoclasm, will be evident to anyone who examines the 
religious policy of the Byzantine emperors as they succeeded each 
other from the Vth century onwards. . 


_ Theodosius II for instance, a very learned man according to 
Cedrenus,! first favoured the Greens,!3 then dropped them after 
they committed themselves to the spread of Monophysitism, to 
turn to the Blues who supported his sister Pulcheria; and as this 
lady was recalled from exile, Chrysaphius, the Green leader, as 
Theophanes the chronicler calls him, was banished in her stead.'* 
Marcianus, unlettered and suspicious of all profane knowledge,’ 
but naturally orthodox and reactionary, hated the Greens who sup- 
ported Monophysitism, and. he ordered Chrysaphius’ execution.1® 
Leo I, his successor, (457-474) described by Cedrenus as a man 
“without instruction or letters,”!7 who insisted on the strict obser- 
vance of the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon,'® followed Mar- 
cianus’ policy and looked for his support among the orthodox Blues. 


This policy was reversed by Zeno (474-491), who succeeded to 
the imperial throne after the second Leo’s short reign and favoured 
the Monophysites,® though more discreetly than the usurper Basi- 
liscus (475-476). The latter was eventually dethroned by Zeno 
with the Blues’ assistance in return for his reluctant championship 
of orthodoxy; yet, no small share in his success was due to the 
Greens, who were aware of his secret sympathy with their cause 
and whose interest in the usurper Basiliscus? had been at best 
half-hearted. The edict of union that was to.seal the reconcilia- 
tion between the Orthodox and the Monophysites was the outcome 


_ 12Cedren. (Bonn), I, 587. 
18 Malalas, lib. XIV, (Bonn), 351 ff. Yared, loc. cit., I, (1872), 95. 
14 Theoph. 5942, (Bonn) I, 157 fi; (de Boor) I, 101. 
15 Cedren., (Bonn) I, 603. 
16 Malal., lb. XIV, (Bonn) 368. 
17 Cedren., (Bonn) I, 607. 
18 Theoph. 5952, (Bonn) I, 173; (de Boor) I, 112. 


19 On his attitude in the East before his accession to the throne cf. Ced- 
renus, (Bonn) I, 611 ff.; and Theoph., (Bonn) I, 176; (de Boor) I,.113. 


20 As may be inferred. from Malalas’ account lib. XV, (Bonn) 379. 
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of Zeno’s fluctuations, though his efforts in | the matter remained 
all but fruitless.? 


Zeno’s successor, Anastasius (491-518) followed his predeces- 
sor’s vacillating policy, which only encouraged the Greens’ dis- 
orderly displays under his rule both in Constantinople and in An- 
tioch.?? Later, Anastasius somewhat turned against orthodoxy,”* 
se that when Vitalianus revolted in 514-515, he could do so with 
the aid of the Blues.24 The advent of Justin (518-527), another 
unlettered man, if we may credit Malalas,25 and Procopius,”® 
marked a complete turn of the tide in favour of the Orthodox and 
the Blues. though he had the good sense to stop their persecution 
of the Greens and to curb their violence.27 Justinian carried on 
his uncle’s policy ;78 and as his zeal for orthodoxy prompted him 
to rough treatment of all disseminators of heresy, the persecution 
of the Greens flared up again, engineered this time by Blues and 
Emperor in combination.?® The notorious Nikè sedition, which all 
but cost Justinian his throne, had actually been fomented by the 
Greens with the aid of a number of Blues who resented certain 
measures taken by the Emperor’s government.®® In due time, the 
desire to bring about a settlement between the parties and their 
contradictory theologies inspired a more reasonable religious policy 
and explains the Emperor Justinian’s attitude with regard to the 
Three Chapters, and his convocation of the Vth Oecumenical Coun- 
cil. At the outset, his wife Theodora befriended the Greens, her 
father’s party, but later, when they failed her at a critical juncture, 
she transferred her favours to the Blues.?! Peace was not restored 


21 The main source of information for this period and Anastasius’ religious 
policy is Theophanes, (Bonn) I, 202 ff.; (de Boor) I, 130 ff. 


22 Malal., I, XVI, (Bonn), 394, 398. 
23 Theoph., (Bonn) I, 246; (de Boor) I, 159, 160; Malal., I,X VI, (Bonn) 
407. 


24 Theoph., loc. cit. Cf. J. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Em- 
pire from Arcadius to Irene (London, 1899), I, 295 ff.; Yared, loc. cit. (1872), 
I, 101-105.. 


25 L. XVII (Bonn) 410. 

26 Historia Arcana. (Bonn) 44. 

27 Theoph., (Bonn) I, 256 ff.; (de Boor) I, 166. 

28 Malal., lib. XVITI, 425; Proc., Hist. Arc., (Bonn) 47. 

29 Proc., Hist. Arc., (Bonn) 76; De Bello Persico, (Bonn) II, 203. 
30 Theoph., (Bonn) I, 278 ff.; (de Boor) I, 181 ff. 

31 Proc., Hist. Arc., (Bonn) 58 ff. _ 
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till the reign of Justin II (565-578), who whilst refusing to yield to 
the Blues exaggerated pretensions, made the Greens realise that 
the sooner they dropped the truculent attitude they had paraded 
under Justinian, the better it would be for everyone.?? Peace then 
seems to have lasted till the reign of Tiberius II (579-582). 


Inter-party wrangles blazed up again under Mauricius (582- 
602) and Phocas (602-610). Which party Mauricius supported is 
still a matter of controversy, but contrary to what has been lately 
asserted, he seems to have patronised the Blues.’ The Greens then 
fomented a rebellion against him, turned down the candidature of 
his son-in-law Germanus, whom they considered too “Blue” and 
appointed their own candidate Phocas.34 But Phocas did not enjoy 
their favour much longer, for he had soon to fall back upon the 
Blues. Though all these affrays were mainly political in character, 
religious issues never ceased to hover in the background. 


A new phase in the life of the two rival parties seems to have 
been ushered in by Heraclius (610-641). This great soldier, for 
all his pro-Green proclivities, apparently practised a policy of con- 
ciliation, rendered imperative by the constant threat from Persia 
looming over the Empire. It was under these circumstances that 
Heraclius published his Ekthesis on the singleness of the will in 
Christ after His Incarnation. Unfortunate as this publication 
turned out to be, it apparently revealed certain imperial sympa- 
thies for the Greens, invariably the less orthodox of the two par- 
ties. Here it is important to note that our information about the 


32 Theoph., (Bonn) I, 373; (de Boor) I, 243. 

33 For further details, cf. the studies of Yvonne Janssens, “Les Bleus et 
les Verts,” loc. cit., pp. 499 ff.; and by M. H. Grégoire, “L’Empereur Maurice 
sappuyait-il sur les Verts ou sur les Bleus?” Ann. de VInstitut Kondakov, X 
(1938), 107-111; and “Maurice le Marcioniste, Empereur Arménien et Vert,” 
Byzantion, XIII (1938), 395, 396. Cf. the judicious remarks by F. Délger in 
Byzant. Zeitschrift, XXXVIII (1988), 525-528. Prof. Henri Grégoire, uphold- 
ing Miss Yvonne Janssens’ view, maintains, however, that Mauricius was in 
sympathy with the Greens, until the revolution which overthrew him —a re- 
volution in which the Greens, betraying their protector, took a prominent 
part. Prof. H. Grégoire’s opinion was effectively backed by Prof. A. A, Vasi- 
liev, in Byzantion, XVI (1942-1943), 184-188. The late Diakonov (article 
quoted above on p. 125) a to the older theory ane: Greens were Mauri- 
cius’ own party). 

34 Theoph. (Bonn) I, 446; (de Boor) I. 289. Still it is perfectly clear that- 
Phocas’s overthrow, and the conquest of Egypt by Heraclius’ relatives and 
` generals was made possible only by a mass rebellion of the Greens. On the 
religious policy of Heraclius and his successors, see Prof. H. Grégoire’s article 
in the Armenian Quarterly, I (1946), fascicle 1 (January-March), p. 4-21. 
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two parties’ activities under Heraclius is far scarcer than. that cov- 
ering the reigns of his predecessors. This is significant and.is gen- 
erally interpreted as an indication that the Emperor succeeded in 
his policy of appeasement and that the common danger had induced 
the factions to forget their grievances and rally round the Em- 
peror. There is some justification for the inference, but is it ade- 
quate? Did this forceful soldier not discipline the parties more 
unconventionally? It is difficult to say; but before clearing up the 
puzzle, let us see what became of the factions in the years follow- 
ing Heraclius’ reign. oe 

The ephemeral reigns of Constantine III and Heracleonas (641) 
tell us little about the matter under consideration, for they do not 
seem to have affected the parties at all, though Martina and her 
family probably shared Heraclius’ secret sympathies for the Greens. 
More important is the reign of Constans II. Under him (642- 
668), religious polemics flared up again and the Emperor issued 
the famous Typos, which heralded the outbreak of Monothelite 
hostilities, when the Orthodox were in. their turn harrassed by per- 
secution, and Pope Martin, with S. Maximus, paid so dearly for 
their gallant resistance to the Emperor. The murderous and fatal 
assault on Constans in Syracuse was attributed by Theophanes*® 
to religious motives. 


What was Constans’ attitude to the parties? First of all, it 
seems that the revolution which made Constans II the sole ruler, 
had been fomented by the Blues and that therefore the Emperor 
must have lent support to that party in the first days of his reign. 
He must, however, have considerably revised his policy about the 
year 648, the date of the publication of his Typos, a writing which 
was certainly not appreciated by the Blues. The suppression of the 
name “Blues” from an inscription on the Great Wall of Constan- 
tinople, as deciphered and completed by M. Grégoire, 36 could be 
perhaps dated from that year. But are we entitled to infer from 
the foregoing that Constans II went so far as to eject the Blues 
and the Greens from political life altogether? We can in any case 
observe features in Constans II’s policy towards the parties simi- 


35 Theoph. (Bonn) I, 537; (de Boor) I, 351.. 
: 36 H. Grégoire, “Une Inscription au nom de Constantin III, ou la Liqui- 
lation des Partis & Byzance,” Byzantion, XIII (1938), 165-175. We rather 
feel inclined to adopt a cautious attitude with regard to this inscription. But 
H. Grégoire’s views are adopted by G. J. Bratianu, La Fin du régime des 
Partis à Byzance et la crise antisémite du VII* siècle, Revue historique du 
Sud-Est européen, XVIII, 49-67. 
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lar to those of Heraclius. Though slightly partial to the Greens, 
both apparently were anxious te secure appeasement, and the par- 
ties seem to have lost their preponderating influence in Byzantine 
life ever since the reign of Heraclius and Constans II. 


These observations would appear to be confirmed by develop- 
ments in the second half of the VIIth century. Surprisingly few 
references to the parties are found at this period. Constantine IV 
(668-685), son of Constans II, profited by the lesson of his father’s 
violent death, and the VIth Oecumenical Council assured the tri- 
umph of Orthodoxy over the Monothelite heresy; but however 
much this looked like a victory for the Blues’ policy, no mention 
of the parties’ stand for or against Orthodoxy can be found. The 
only reference to the Blues under Justinian II (685-695) has rather 
an athletic character: in order to enlarge the Circus on the em- 
placement reserved to the Blues, the Emperor was prevailed upon 
to remove the Church of Our Lady which stood in the vicinity of 
the Hippodrome ** and was obviously in the way. May one infer 
from this that Justinian II, who certainly favoured Constantine 
IVth’s religious policy, rather sided with the Blues? Nothing is 
said about the two parties under Leontios (695-698), under Ti- 
berius III Apsimarus (698-705), nor under Justinian II’s second 
reign (705-711); this is remarkable, since all these changes on the 
throne were brought about by revolutions, and in revolutions the 
two parties were generally prominent. 


The Greens seem to have stepped inte prominence only under 
Philippicus Bardanes (711-713) who revived Monothelism, the 
Greens’ favourite tenet. Strangely enough, the usurper was blinded 
and dethroned the very day he celebrated the victory of the Greens 
in the Circus.*8 Though no emphasis is laid by the sources on the 
parties’ contribution to these changes, the coincidence deserves 
some emphasis. Anastasius II (Artemius 713-716) restored Ortho- 
doxy and was dethroned by Theodosius III (716-717). Again noth- 
ing is heard of the two parties. How to explain this? Something 
must have happened to lower the prestige of these politico-religious 
clans. i 


To all appearances, their decline was completed under Leo III 
the Isaurian. In fact, references to the two parties are few from 
the VIIIth century onwards and when their names occur in the 


37 Theoph. (Bonn) I, 563; (de Boor) I, 368. 
38 Theoph. (Bonn) I, 586, 587; (de Boor) I, 383. 
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documents, it is almost exclusively in connection with sports. This 
fact and the reputation which Leo III has so far enjoyed among 
historians as a great reformer of Byzantine political, legal and 
financial institutions seem to point to the iconoclastic Emperor as 
the man who confined the activities of the Blues and the Greens 
strictly to the field of sports. 


On the suppression itself, we have, as already stated, no precise 
information. There is, however, one document which has been 
neglected so far, yet gives some interesting details on the parties’ 
role before and after their suppression. It is found in Theodore 
Balsamon’s Commentary on the XXIVth canon of the Council of 
Trullo, also called Quiniseztum. The Greek canonist, who was 
writing at the end of the XIIth century, in commenting on the 
twenty-fourth canon of the Council forbidding clergy to attend cir- 
cus exhibitions, gives some valuable information on the Circus and 
its parties, and as the passage might easily escape the attention of 
experts, we shall quote it in full. After stating that some canonists 
regarded the Council’s canon as not binding in their days, he 
writes: 


“In those days people abused their freedom and even grew un- 
ruly at the chariot races: they held them when and how they liked 
and organised them at their own expense; they owned buildings, 
horses and stables which still exist to-day and drew revenues from 
the entertainments for their upkeep. They insulted the emperor, 
but he was unable to check the abuses. As some belonged to the 
Blues and others to the Greens, clashes sometimes occurred between 
the opposite factions and insolent words were uttered even in the 
presence of the emperor, as we learn from various chronicles. Such 
things happened in the reign of Justinian and at the time of Anas- 
tasius, of the tyrant Phocas and other emperors. Though the par- 
ties were not forbidden to play for stakes, they used to try to make 
sure of their victory by divinations and incantations, which is 
strictly forbidden by the canons. Even fights between animals, 
with other disgraceful and shameless things, used to be permitted. 
... Yet, Christians have always been warned to keep away from 
places where there is evil and blasphemy. But to-day, since horse- 
racing is done in the presence of the emperor, there is nothing that 
need be shunned or condemned, nor is any suspicion of evil as- 
sociated with the games. So it was said that however praiseworthy 
it may be not to find pleasure in horse-racing or other entertain- 
ments, yet clerics are allowed to attend them. For if races as they 
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were practised then and as they are practised now were to be pro- 
hibited as well as all theatricals and hunting, then such things 
could not be done either by the emperor or by anybody else, which 
is absurd. For these reasons, races and spectacular entertainments 
must be divided into two classes, as stated before: those that ought 
to be avoided and shunned, which neither clerics nor laity should 
be allowed to attend under pain of excommunication; and those 
which are permitted, are in use to-day and should be open to clergy 
as well as to laity without any prejudice to themselves.” 


The document is rather late, it is true and it does not possess 
the value of a contemporary witness. It warrants no conclusion as 
to the date of the suppression of the parties’ supremacy; but there 
is no valid reason why we should not accept Balsamon’s statement 
on their rôle before and after the reform as reliable. We may thus 
conclude that the re-organisation of those circus exhibitions must 
have been very thorough; that the Greens and the Blues must have 
lost their autonomous status and that the management of public 
entertainments in the Hippodrome must have been, to use a modern 
expression, secularised. The Imperial Chancellery took complete 
charge, even financially, of all public sports, while the factions of 
the Greens and the Blues were left with only executive powers. 
One can read in the Book of Ceremonies composed by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos what an insignificant part they 
were allowed to play: their leaders were only figure-heads whose 
main function was to greet the emperor according to a definite 
ritual whenever he presided at State ceremonies. 


As to the authorship of this reorganisation, could it be attributed 
to Leo III? The reputation which this Emperor has had among 
historians for re-organising the Empire is not wholly deserved and 
the first iconoclastic Emperor has received the credit for reforms 
that should have gone to his great predecessor, the Emperor He- 
raclius, especially in relation to the division of the Empire into 
themes and the concentration of all civic and military powers into 
the hands of the strategos or leader of the theme. It was Hera- 


39 Theodori Balsamonis Comment. in Canones, P. G., 138, col. 592 ff. 


40 G. Ostrogorsky, “Uber die vermeintliche Reformtitigkeit der Isaurer,” 
Byz. Zeitschrift, XXX (1929-30), 394-400. On the themes, cf. J. Bury, A His- 
tory of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene (London, 1889), II, 
407-438. Cf. what we wrote on the evolution of the Byzantine themes in our 
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clius, not Leo, who overhauled the Byzantine administration and 
provided the Empire with the solid framework that enabled it for 
centuries to weather the worst storms. When the Empire was si- 
multaneously threatened by Persians, Arabs and Slavs, Heraclius 
was not likely to overlook the urgency of keeping the two parties 
under strict control, and to him was probably due the suppression 
of that endless and dangerous rivalry between the two parties. His 
reforms in the administration of the State must have dealt the 
deathblow to the factions, as the new division of the Empire into 
themes left little room for the old demes. 


Heraclius’ successors, and especially Constans II, carried on his 
policy and the measures taken by these two Emperors must have ` 
clipped the wings of the factions for centuries to come and con- 
siderably reduced their contributions to the political and religious 
evolution of the Empire. 


If this is correct, it is possible to explain why the parties—or 
at least the old party spirit—reasserted themselves, as was stated 
previously, even after Heraclius’ reign, but without their ac- 
customed virulence. They gradually faded away, as the new ad- 
ministrative and military reforms took roots, a process of dissolu- 
tion that was finally completed in Leo’s reign. If then Leo III did 
have any share in the suppression of the political parties, it was 
far more limited than would appear at first sight. Just as in the 
administrative reorganisation, Leo III only gave the final touch 
to Heraclius’ schemes by further dividing the themes into smaller 
units, so in the matter of the Circus parties Leo III may at most 
be assumed to have set the seal on the process initiated by Hera- 
clius and carried on by his immediate successors, especially Con- 
stans IT. 
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